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Chapter 1: THE PROGRAM 

The project for handicapped children was one o^ 

components directed to the target population th^^t a^^^^^^^cj. 

non-public schools. Serving approximately 30^ stude^^ ^ l5 

self-contained and two Itlne^nint special educatloj^ p^^^^^^^ 

at the primary and elementary levels, the Handlca^ppgd 

ren Component had as Its aim the Improvement of i^^^d^,^^ 

language skills of e-llglble youngsterSt thereby enhaJ^^^^^ 

their educational achievement and po'tentlal. Tow^^d ^nd# 

In 

pro;vlslon was made In the project for reading and ar^ ^^^uc' 

tlorit speech therapy coupled with psychological ^^^^ ^^^^^X 

work services - all on an Individual basis. Also fe^^^^^^ 

was a rich assortment of instructional and testing m^^^^^^Xg 

supplemented by effective supervisory and training s^^^' ^^5.es* 

During the 197^-75 school year, the project, w^^ ^^nl-' 

zed to raefet the special needs of youngsters who e^hil^^^^^ ^ 

■ wide diversity of deflcics that included mental re taf^""'^^^^ 

ty 

brain damage, emotional disturbance, learning dis^^j^j^J- 

Jie 

deafness. On the whole, children were selected i^to ^ ^^o- 
glram based upon two criteria: 1) residence in an cippf^^^^^t:^ 
attendartce area and 2) educational deprivation. r^^^ t/^^S^^ 
population was identified through the Title I ^^ligibi^^^^ ^ur*' 
vey c'onducted by an outside agency and certified f'^^^^^^n- 
Ing below minimum competency in reading, as non-E^gll^ ^^ak*^ 
Ing or as handicapped. Final selection remained ^y^^ ^^^^^^atl^^ 
task of Pel >iclpating building principals, clasgj^Q^^ ^^^^^^^.g 
and Title I staff who assigned top priority to those ^ ^^ts 
in most dire need of project services. 
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The methodology for attaining program objectives had 
a number of facets: a) reading mis taught to individual child- 
ren either developmentally or remedially with emphasis on readi- 
ness, word attack and comprehension skills; b) speech therapy 
Kas clinically-oriented to offset individual speech problems 
and related language difficulties; c) the art component focused 
on a creative and motivational approach to meet reading and com- 
mmiication defects and d) psychological and social work services 
were designed to promote optimal adjustment in order to make 
language instruction more meaningful* 

The program was fully operational during the current 
school year from September, 197^ through may, 1975* . ' 

Chapter II: EV;\LUi^TION OBJECTIVES I\m PROCEDURE'S 

As delineated in the Evaluation^ Design, the objectives 

of ^*valuation, stated in measurable terms, were tc: 

1» Determine whether, as a result of "participation 
In' this component, the- handicapped children 
will demonstrate statistically significant im- 
provement in vocabulary development, word attack 
skills and reading comprehension. 

Z. ' Determine whcthcrt as a result of participation 
In the program, the handicapped children will 
show a statistically significant difference In 
oral , receptive and expressive language and 
speech facility as measured by the Photo Articu- 
lation Test (P.A.T*.). 

3. Determine* If, as a result of participation in 
the program, the retarded child who receives 
art instruction will shovr a statistically signi- 
ficant improvement in language concepts, recog- 
nition of color and form, muscle coordination, 
and emotional release as measured by observation 
of the child's work and behavior and a rating 
scalo^ 
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^. Deternlne lf> as a result of partlclpation\n 

• the prograut the ohlldron will show a statlstl,^c- 
ally significant difference in self-concept as\ 
ffleasurod by a scale to be developed by the prog-\ 
raa staff. \ 

\ 

The following procedures were utilized to iceet the evalu- 
ation objectives* For all students, iaprovements in reading 
'were determined "by obtaining pre- and posttest raw scores on 
The Peabody Individual y\ chicventent Test ^ Because the point 
scores for the Reading Recognition section of the test are not 
equivalent in value to the point scores for the Reading Compre- 
hension secticnt it v;as not stati,stically valid to use total 
scores in the treatment and analy^sis of the data# Hence, a se- 
parate analysis was made of the results of each of the ty(o sub- 
tests. The statistical significance of the degree of change 
between pretest and posttest raw scores was calculated separate- 
ly, using a correlated t-test for both Reading Recognition and 
Comprehension. 

In siiailar fashion, a correlated t-test was utilized 
to treat the raw data obtained for the pupils on the Pho to 
Articulation Teg_t > Consequently » it was possible to detera- 
ine if there was statistically significant improvement in 
speech and lang^^Se development , as indicated by the extent 
of change between pre- and posttest scores* 

Gains in self-^concept and art-related behaviors were 
neasured with scales developed by the program coordinator with 
the approval of the offices of Funded Programs and Education- 
al Evaluation* Copies of both instruments may be found In 
the Appendix* Since the experimental design consists of re- 
lated samples and the data suggest magnitude as well as rela- 



tlve direction from pretest to posttest, the Wllcoxen Matched- 
Palrs-Slgned-Ranks Test was substituted with the consent of 
the Office of Educational Evaluation for the less powerful Me- 
dian Test stipulated In the original evaluation design. To 
determine whether there had been statistically significant Im- 
provement In both areas ^ z-scores were computed from the raw 
data. 

Furthermore, In order to assess the extent and quality of 
Implementation of the program as specified In the proposal and 
recommendations of the previous evaluator, the project was mon- 
itored closely through site visits made at Its Inception and at 
Its termination. Over the course of these visits, all special- 
ists were observed and/or interviev/ed in depth; school admini- 
strators were consulted and classroom teachers questioned. More- 
over, ^continual contact was maintained with the project coordi- 
nator to obtain data on all aspects related to program function- 
ing. 

All handicapped children in each program segment were 
tested with appropriate instrunents in the manner prescribed 
by the evaluation design; namely, pretests were administered 
at the beginning of the program in September and October, 197^. 
Posttests were given shortly before its termination in May,^ 
1975. 

There vjere no discrepancies in nunibers tested as uom- 
pared with actual numbers in various parts of the program. 



chapter III: FINDINGS 

FvMluat ion Objective 7 A * To determine whether, as a re- 
•gUlFof ■participation in this component, the handicapped 
children will demonstrate statistically significant improve- 
ment in vocabulary developaent, word attack skills and 
reading comprehension. 

For reasons stipulated earlier, this objective was 

'J 

evaluated In two parts: Readlns Recognition and Reading' 
comprehension. As nnted in Table 30C , all but two students 
who entered the program initially in the 15 schools (itiner- 
ant schools excluded) were tested at the close of the pro- 
ject. Analysis of the results on both sub-tests yielded 
statistically significant gains at greater than the .001 . 
level of confidence. Thus, Objective ? B. Has Met. 

Equally significant, perhaps, these remarkable results 
for all the pupils in the program (292) were obtained despite 
the fact that a substantial number of them (30 in two schools 
alone) displayed handicaps so severe that they were unable to 
function adequately on the Reading Conprehension sub-test. 

The present evaluator did not undertake a coiaplete 
separate analysis of the relatively saall number (22) of 
deaf children served by the program, as had been accoapllsh- 
ed by his predecessor, who found the gains educationally , ' 
but not statistically significant. However, coMparlsoii of 
the mean scores currently attained by the deaf children on 
the poGttent with those of the group as a v:hole indicated 
that the saall group i«proved in Reading Recognition at al- 
most double the rate (11.32 vs 5.76) of the large group. 
The findings are much the saEe in favor of the deaf young- 
sters on the Reading Comprehension sub-test {9*1^ vs 4.89). 
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2. Evaluation Objectives 7 B, C and D , To determine , If , as a 
result or participation In the program, the handicapped 
children Will show a statistically significant difference 
In B) oral, receptive and expressive language and speech 
facility as measured by the Phpto Articulation Test; C) 
language concepts, recognition of color and form, muscle 
coordination and emotional release as measured by observa- 
tion of the child's v/ork and behavior and a rating scale; 
D) self-concept as measured by a scale to be developed by 
the program staff. 

With particular reference ^to Objective 7 B, the results 
shown by the pretest and posttest raw scores on the Photo Arti- 
culation Test conclusively Indicate statistically sl^gnlflcant 
gains In language and speech development well beyond the ,001 
level of confidence. Reference to Table 30c demonstrates that 
approximately 65;^ (192) handicapped children In the program 
were enrolled In phe speech therapy component. For these pu- 
pils, the objective was achieved. 

^ " Only 52 students were enrolled In the art component of 
the program for handicapped children. Differences betvieen pre- 
test and posttest scores in art-related behaviors among the tar- 
get population were statistically significant beyond the .001 
confidence level, thereby attaining Objective 7 C, Because the 
Wllcoxen Test does not Incorporate means and standard deviations, 
these measures have been excluded from Table 3OC. However, the 
essential "z*'- and "T" scores have been specified therein. 

As a consequence of including visually-handicapped and 
other children in itinerant schools, it was possible to admini- 
ster the self-concept scale to 325 youngsters. Table 30C shoiTs 
that the degree of change in self-concept betv;een pretest and 
posttest scores was significant statistically at greater than 
the .001 level. As a matter of interest, although the Wllcoxen 

9 
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Test was eipplled, means were calculated for the pretest • 
(113.91) and the posttest (103.3^) • Obviously, the mean 
difference Is considerable, 10.5?» 

*3. Flndlng;s Durln^T Site Visits ; 

A total of 31 Interviews were conducted with build- 
ing principals and special education classroom teachers* 
The consensus was that they were quite pleased V7lth the 
program; that the specialists were extremely cooperative and 
helpful and that the children vrere progressing well and im- 
proving In self-Image* 

Observation of such progress by the evaluator himself 
was made possible through the cooperation of the program co- 
ordinator and the specialists. By prior arrangement, 1? of 
the children were observed during both the initial and the 
final site visits. ;\fter an elapsed time interval of some 
six months, a substantial number of these youngsters seemed 
more self-assured, better able to function educationally and 
performing at a higher achievement level. 

y\lso observed almost universally v;ere individual 
lesson plans, a multiplicity of Instructional materials 
geared to the many handicaps suffered by the target popu- 
lation, a vride variety of teaching approaches appropriate 
for these children, selective use of tokens, rewards and 
verbal reinforcement as v;ell as application of written ma- 
terials and notebooks to evaluate and fix learnings. 

Observation of the specialists personally disclosed 
that, on the vrhole, they were Interested in and concerned 

10 
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alx)ut the children, willing to participate in activities with 
the children and able to provide a warm, accepting and suppor 
ive climate in which to learn. Interestingly enough, in se- 
ven observed instances, the specialists felt that the chlldre 
were ready for or able to function in small groups of two or 
three. 

The previous evaluator noted that, "Questions u^ed 
by the Title I specialists during instruction frequently 
did not require th© pupils to attend to more than isolated 
bits of information." Accordingly, he recozamended increased 
use of higher-order questioning, Froa his o>m observations, 
the present evaluator found that 68^ of the specialists pre- 
dOMinantly tended to raise narrow questions and to elicit 
one-word answers. By contrast, 32^ enphasized broad ques- 
tions calling for thought and discussion. 

Direct observations revealed that the project, as 

S 

implenented, coincided fully vrith that described in the 
proposal, Additionally, the coordinator and her staff Kere 
highly successful in its implementation. 
4. Findings During Conferences 

Follo^.^ing the observations, conferences were held 
with 28 specialists in the field: 15 reading teachers, 7 
speech teachers, one art teacher, two psychologists and two 
social workers. Based on a prepared form, responses were 
sought relative to their records, opinions, problens and 
suggestions. 

considerable variability \ias found in the quality 
and quantity of records kept by the specialists. V/hlle 
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most of the teachers had stateaents of diagnoses (I9) and 
long range plans (20) , thrre seened to be a need for pre- 
scriptions directly related to diagnoses and for ongoing 
statements of progress In teras of speolflo pupil deficits. 

Unlike the previous evaluator, a great deal of uni- 
formity was found by this evaluator In teras of ooamunlca- 
tlon and Joint planning. A fora (R-11) had been developed 
and utilized widely to coordinate the activities of the spe- 
cialists. Coaaonly kept also were records of conferences 
which attested to continual communication with classroom 
teachers, parents, and/or administrators. Moreover, the evi- 
dence is that monthly case conferences were conducted, Joint- 
ly involving teachers, psychologists and social workers. A 
daily occurrence, infornal conferences were held by classroom 
teachers and specialists. 

Like the previous one, this evalr.ator found that the 
"project coordinator provided the specialists with an intensive 
orientation at the beginning of the project year as well as 
a good in-servlve training component throughout the project 

year." This aspect proved especially important because, a- [ 

i 

part froifl sons reading and course work, little else appear- 
ed to have been done to upgrade their ovm skills during the 
project year. 

Asked to rate various aspects of the program'on h 
scale frora 1 (lowest) to 5 (highest), the teachers scored 
••Variety and Appropriateness of Materials Supplied by the 
Progran" most favorably (niean=4.69); second was «»Coopera tlon 
of the Host School*' (mean=^.5)* Lowest rating vras accorded 
"Space Available for Use of Specialists , with a aean score 
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of 3.69. "Staff, Conferences and • Workshops" received a mean 
rating of 4.31.^. 

Viewing the Title I program In its entirety, the spe- 
cialists (?:ive the highest of all ratings to "Overall Effect- 
iveness of the Program" (inean^= 4.71)* Advanced as 'reasons 
for the top score, were: positive feedbacl'* from classroom 
teacherri and parents; e;ccellent test results; observation 
of pvorress lx\ terms of pupil behaviors and positives atti- 
tudes: of the children tov:ard themselves and school. , 

By far the most pressing probiem'^expressed by the 
specialints ucxs the inadequacy of space> including poor 
stornfje facilities, shared rooras and distractions ;7hile in 
the i)rocess of teaching. In its wake as-a. serious problem 
v:'is lack of time for adequate teaching, for conferring uith 
ol'h^rr: and for attending workshops and conferences. 

From the foregoing, it would follov: that suggestions 

i 

rel'i-:in:: to improving space -md time arrangements were cited 
r.oct frequently by the Title I specialists, hiso given fre- 
C'.iont mention were reconuacndations to increase the supportive 
service:^ of tho psychologist and social v/orker-, ' scheduling 
monthly c nsc conferences on pupil problems. Receiving occa- 
ssional mention were such suggestions -is: 1) to change struc- 
tured daily lesson plans to more open individual logs; 2) 
to miiintain cumulative pupiT folders v/ith diagnosis, pre- 
scriptions, a.necdotal notations and samples of pupil ;;ork 
that denote prorrross;- 3) to devise varied programs to up- 
grade teaching skills, including professional book lists, 
scheduled intervisita tions , attendance at conferences and 



workshops, coordinated speech-reading-art workshops, super- 
vision of the speech program and end-of year evaluations and 
planning for the coming year. 

5. Finclinc:s Rec^nrding Clinical Staff 

Interviews, with the psychologists and social workers 
revealed that they provide a variety of functions ranging 
froa pupil contacts to teacher and home services. They be- 
lieve that their aajor accomplishments Include Involvement 
of a substantial nuaber of parents In the progran. Institu- 
tion of • Honthly casework aeetlngs and making children nore 
amenable to clinical intervention and program remediation. 

Among the suggestions they made for improving their 
effecti^ness are /to place the project coordinator in charge 
of referrals and have then routed through her, to deploy 
clinical staff where needed most rather than in schools that 
already have these services and introduce a rating scale to 
measure their effectiveness. (One such already exists at 
one of the schools.) 

Chapter IV: SUMM/^RY OF MAJOR FUNDINGS, CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In summary, the analysis of data indicate" that the ob- 
jectives of the program were /entirely achieved in that sta- 
tistically signiflcaut gains at the .001 level of confidence 
were made in participant reading, language, speech and art 
skills and in self-concept. The project was also favorably 
viewed by Title I specialists and non-project personnel alike. 
Furthermore, observations clearly Indicated that the program, 
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»3 iHplemented, coincided closely Kith that of the proposal 
and that the recoaaendations of the preceding evaluator were 
largely carried out. Hence, the laajor recosuaendatio.n that 
eaerges froa the present evaluation is that the program should 
be recycled and* if at all possible, services should be In- 
creased. 

Listed belovr Is -a set of additional recocglteendations in- 
tended to strengthen an already-sound program. It should be 
noted that nost are an extension or re-arrangement of current 
operations. 

1. Consider establishing a uniform record keeping 
system that is at once coordinated and .slapli- 
fied* The system should be based on diagnosis, 
prescriptions, ongoing evaluation and criterion 
levels to be attained to meet pupil deficits and 
to exit from the program, Aaong the mechanisms 
that might be so adapted are cumulative record 
folders, anecdotal records, casework reports, 
logs, progress charts and the like. . Input to 
the system should bear on specific deficits and 
should be made by all specialists in the field. 

2. On a trial basis, consider instroducing a commer- 
cial program/ such as Distar, to broaden pupil 
response to questions and to promote concept-de- 
velopment. As, noted earlier, it would appear 
that numbers of children and specialists are 
ready for the small group approach that may be 
required. 

3. Consider the introduQtion of a rating scale to evaluate 
putil grovrth over the project year as a result of the 
special clinical services (psychologist and social 
worker). In conformity with those already in exis- 
tence in the field, it might be administered t^ par- 
ents and/or classroom teachers on a pretest and post- 
test basis. 

i^-. Consider forming a liaison committeeof staff to pro- 
vide input to the coordinator on such matters as 
teacher training, ordering and distribution of mat- 
erials, allocation of space, instructional time and 
personnel and the resolution of problems that might 
arise. 
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Chapter V: EXEMPLARY PROGRAM ABSTRACT 
Component Aotlylty Objective 

By means of a j^bnversion table. It was found that the 
Reading Recognition Component of the Handicapped Children 
Progran aet the criterion for written abstract; nanely, "Kore 
than 60 hours of treatment with results which showed pains 
(norm referenced) in excess of one month's gain for Ca 
month of treatment." Indeed, a mean gain of 11#.^ months was 
actually attained in a period of nine months. 

The excellent showing may be accounted for by virtue 
of a number of intrinsic elements, the most sig^iif leant' of 
which is probably the one-to-one relationship of .teacher to 
pupil. Other factors vrorthy.of mention are: 1) the wealth 
and variety of appropriate materials; 2) the warm, concerned 
learning climate; 3) the variety of instructional approaches; 
k) the competence of the coordinate:^ and the staff; k) the 
cooperation of the host schools; 5) the effectiveness of the 
training program and 6) the evaluation and reinforcement of 
pupil processes and products. 
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BNDIC^PPED CHILDREN PROGR^H ^ Title I - ESE^ - NP3 - 
Function No. 05-59632 

Use Table 30C, fcr norra referenced achievement data not applicable to tables 30A. and 30B. 

30c. Standardized Test Res.ults ' . . / ^- ^ ^ effectiveness of 

---^^^^^ »P.H - - . 

footnotes. Attach additional sheets if necessary. 
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Date 
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Mean 
287 
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61 
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<.00l 



13.50 
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r .1 (my ^k- fAT-vn ptc ) V Test statistic (e.g., t; F; X^). 
1/ Identify Test L'scd and Year of Publication (HAT.58, WT-.O, etc.i ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

2/ Total npber of participants in the activity - statistical significance 

3/ Identity th. paniclp^ts Tn L 'te U v 'dlglt,^ . t.lJd U,., p£.05; PJ.OD. 

gradt 5). acts several grades .re coAlned, enter the last tvo "'8'" jj/g^jj^j^l^j^ g% Uj-^iHeapped 

« "p^akpeats inc.- in the pte end post te. ^ • 7 Wcoxen Test 

5, r=t«do'e,ulv.lent; 2 = percentile rank; 3 = I Score' 4 = Standard 
" score (publisher's); 5 = stanfne; 6 = «« score; 7 = other. 
6/ S.D. = Standard Deviation 
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This question is designed to describe the attainment of approved objectives 
not normally associated with measurement by norm referenced standardized 
achievement tests. Such objectives usually deal with behavior that is 
indirectly observed, especially in the affective domain. For example, a 
reduction in truancy, a positive change in attitude toward learning, a 
reduction in disruptive behavior, an improved attitude toward self (as 
Indicated by repeated interviews), etc.. are frequently held to be prerequisite 
to the shift toward increased academic achievement by disadvantaged learners. 
Where your appt^oved measurement devices do not lend themselves to reporting on 
tables 30A, B or C, use any combination of items and report on separate pages. 
Attach additionnl pages if necessary. 



Component Code 



Activity Code: 



6 


0 


8 


6 


1 



Objective Code- 

ART 



8 



5 



The Art Evaluation S>cale consisted of 20 items 

Brief Description — —. 

which were rated by teachers on the basis of observation of 
children' s behavior s . It is Intended to shov; pcr owth in language 
-co ncep^TT^e cognition of color and form^ muscle coordination 
and emotional release. 



Nur.ber of cases observed: 







5 


2 



Number of cases in treatment: 



•5 2 



The scale ranges 



Pretreatr.ent index of behavior (Specify scale used): 
from 1 (never) to 5 (always). O n a pretreatment basis, the child - 

^ . ■ ^ ' 

are expected to rate at the lower end of the scale on each of 
the behaviors tested. ; 



ERIC 



Increase in mean behaviors from pretest to 

Criterion of succ(.t>.^: ^ — 

posttest. ' ' ■ 



was objective fully mel7 Yes Q N° □ '""^ ' "^-^ -^^^^^^^^ 

know? v/llcoxcn Test shovvs a mean di fference that Is statistical- 

ly significant beyond t he .001 leVel of confidence, 



Comments : . 
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Function # 09-59632 
Title I - ESEA - NPS 
Handicapped children 



Measures of growth otiTex than Standa rdized Tests 

30D This question is designed to describe the attainment of approved objectives 
• ■ not normally associated with measurement by norm referenced standard zed 
achievement tests. Such objectives usually deal with behavior that is 
Indlrectlv observed, esoeclally In the affective domain. For example, a 
reduction' in truancy, a positive change in attitude toward l^^^n ng, a 
reduction in disruptive behavior, an improved attitude toward self (as 
indicated by repeated interviews), etc., are frequently held to be prerequisite 
to the shift toward increased academic achievement by disadvantaged learners. 
Where your approved measurement devices do not lend themselves to reporting on 
tables 30A, b or C, use any combination of items and 'report ;on separate pages. 
Attach additionnl P^ges if necessary. 



Component Code 



Activity Code 



Objective Code 



6 




9 


6 


1 




7 


0 






co 


0 


9 



The self-Concept Evaluation Scal e consisted of 

^4^i^items^lrhlch 'were"'Tirbecl by the teachers based on observation 
of the children' sbeha viors> Thirty of the items focus on a g-__ 

■gressTTe~~or "l^egative behaviors; the reniaining fourteen stress 
positive or r espo nsibl e behavi ors, ^ 



Number. of cac f s obso rved rLLljJjJ Number of cases in treatment 

^^x. The scale for the 

Pretreatii.en.l index.of behav ior ( Spec 5 f y scale used). ^ 

negative itens railges from 1 (never) to 5 (very frequently); for 
the positive itenis, the scale is reverse d to 1 (very frequently) 
and 5 (never), ^t pre treatment, the child ren should rate at the 
high end of the scale. . " 



Criterion of .succ(' 

posttest^ 



Decrease in mean behaviors from pretest to 



II n i I I 1 If yciS, bv what criteria do you 
Was objecUve fuHV met? Yes LxJ ^'"^ I I ^ 

know'' Wilcoxen Test shovis a mean difference that is statistical- 



ly significant beyond the .001 level of confi d ende. 



Comments ^ . — ■ 

~ 20 



ERIC 
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i- ~ .Cede tc hclT^ .v.easv.rr. .w],ether the child iuns 3hov.n f:ro-.:th in fvind^'nontx: r f 

J:^^?el/iir:S:^n? SoriSlLSrlr^ w^. cr ... Uo. 
>^^nriL-.-^:-- this child. 



CV,i Id ' ccnfv.i;eG red ;nth proen. 



:-niru:::U rjcis^scrs :30 ^.h^.t they cut on (or near) 
:'i*''irt "v.'iO. ^ 



Kevur 
1 



Gel den 



Kever 



r.^irol^te a paiiit bru:;h to cover a 3 dirioniilor.n] 



v:'.t^^ rr:Zj\ ^ 



?. Con ti-? a i^i:^- lc' laiot« ^ , . — 



black and vr.ttc, _ ^ ^ : 



9. Can i'.iontify !i shapes. 

_Ulrclo. 7cu-ro. ro-tc ^rx^^J^li^JL:^^ 



P . r find ono f^hcipo-in.-^ jdr r.noMior.^ 



f ; fin''i CTi* ^ share* out?idg mother. 
V.j:. li'iC] top cS a 3h;>re> 



- r^.n'ri tbo ho tte r of r^hg^n^-* 



T^s^.'-nr*-: .'i-nplc tort vcc::hul ray ,^ 



!v, .iev?:of'-?J attr'nticn s]:ar\'to conplete proj^^ct 
(cx; CorpTr^tcs work ^or^ini3^<:nt j> 



F^O. ::hovu o.elf confidcnco in h^indlinp: r^^-.terials 
lv> (f:x: V/llltnr; to \i30 new nedirQo 
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.";cldcn: 



h^cYor 



Never 



Never 



^■eTCr 



Never 



Mcvor 



Nevr;;r 



Never 



Never 



Never 



•:oinotir:c:i 



cldo:-: 



iSor.ottr.on 



Scldori 



>fldcn 



•pldcn 



:;eldcr.i 



K 1 ' 



Often 



Often i'jJ^jC'-; 



r.orr.eti.ne:; 



""t 

Often \ny^^yt 
v 



f.cl'iO-.i 



f>o:rp.tinos 



'^-eldnn 



'^cZ dor. 



Heldon 



Seldon 



rjcldom. 



Oft^iu 



Cite- 



h rye 



C n.on ^/'^^ ''7' 



r.on-.t'^tlr.o: 



fiOnotir.e: 



r'Or.ot::ne: 



>]ewr 



Nowr 



: ".el den 



,Soldon 



:;eldon 



C'it.^n .;.i-':-v 
Cftrnl;.:^.c.y 



r'olOcr 



Mcver 



Geldoni 



'Jc-r.jc:tir:*r-. 



:C;onntlp;c:> 



CmiD'S NAME 



EVALUATION SCALE ( SSLF-CONCEPT ) 
SCHOOL 



This is a scale to help measure whether the above child has shown growth over the school 
year as a result of Special Title I Services. 

Listed below are a series of statements*. Please read each statement and circlp the one 
word in each item that best or most closely describes this child. Circle only ONE word. 
Do not leave out any Items. 



Coltunns 



rxAMPIE: Child protests going to b^d^ 



Kercr 



1« Child t^nda to avoid crr-^ ccyUct^ 



2. Child seeas upset by ch:uis<w (ocx: teacher 
absences, chong;os iii routine > otc, ) 



3, Child exhibits -phyBicol xxsmsrlttia • 

(ox; enuresis, ticn, thurzb r^rdnr> soilinr;.). 

Child acts acEror>siToly to peerts. 

(o:c; hitSy pushor,) ■ 



Sarely 



Sometimesj 



Rarely. 



Sometimes 



Sometimes 



5;. Child Tfhin OS end cri.ro. 



6. Child is VTsrbally abuaive, 

(ex; crittciv.oa r^^m and adults, crrrrg, ) 



7^ Clitld acts n^fymssivoly to aduls':^^ 



R, Child bttHios younnrcr and venlcor ch:5-ldr3n. 



9, Child makes negative conra^nts about hirself 

end his abilities,^^ . . , - . 



Never 



nra*oly 



Rarely 



Never 



Rarely 



Nerror Ryircl^v 



Kervor 



Purely 




SynRtimes 



Sometimes 



Scr^stir.es 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Very 

Frequent.'.;' 



Very 
Frequen t?; 



Very 



Very 



Ver^ 
Freoucn r.v 



Ver^v 
Fre<^ucn -,r' r 



Sonotiuiss 



Sometimes 



Sometimes 



Sc?rQ times 



10. Child perforr!5 solf-drrstructive acts, 
(ox; hoad-bvinfri^^r , fciHin?', etc) 



11. Child canplalns of phjrnicol c-rrntdna (cxt bead- 
fichos, atorvich acb^^s. boin^t-tiri-^d^ etc,) 



I'', Child v'/l^.ops in clnrs or rests. irith head on desk. 



l3. Child gi.yoQ up cr/3i3y vbxn frrnd \dth 
difficult tps]'0<s 



I'a, Child has ton^"-- t^nntrv^ 



Nevier 



Never 



Never 



Nevtjr 



SoTv^t^jnos 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Very 

Frequon^l" 

Fre cruon-.3 
Fiyiouc*' v* 



Very 
FreQu^ivv. 



Very 

Frecu9nt/."^ 



Sometimes 



Soirotim.es 



Often 



Often 



Son^otinr.clOftGn 



Never 



Is. Child soeks help on tasks* of vtiich ho is 
rauablo of accc:^lirhire on bin awn> 



\S. Child clings or ctrys In close proximity 
of adults, ^ 



17, Child netjdo reassurance and vraie© of 
correctnesg of responses and actions, 

ER^C Child cheats In naass and testo^ 
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Never 



Nevier 



NcJVBr 



Never 



Rarely 



Rarely 



Rarely 



Raraly 



Sometimes 



Sometimes 



Sometimes 



Sometimes 



Sometime 



Often 



Very 



' vorr 



Very 
Freouont'' • 



Very 

Frecuer.C" 



Often 



Often 



Oft^n 



Often 



Very 

Frequc**- 



Very 

FrequtinlZ 



Very 
F^^equentl/^ 

"Tery 
Frequently 



19. Child avoids con^petltive situations. 



Nevor 



20. Child la afraid to play cmtslde bv hljoself. " Nevor 



21. Child shows extreire fluctuations in nood. 



22. Child takes thinrs that do not belonp: to hiir.. 



Never 



Nevnr 



23. Child tries to be center of attention* 

(ex: by cla^^Tiinr:, provocativo behavior, etc.) 



NevBr 



2U. Child goes frcp. task to task without 
conpletinf:: any. 



Never 



2$. Child is fearful of nal-njig mistakes, and 
over-reacts when he does . 



Never 



26. Child corn:>i5ir>3 others are nicl-rijip on hin. 



27 . Child vcrries excessively abooit little thinr^> 



28. Child allows other children to bully and take 
advanU're of hi n . , , 



29. Child appear tense. 



30. Child fant2si7,o3 excessively and has woird 
ideas b<rrcnd the nom. 



Rarely 



Rnrolv 



P.arelT 



Sonetines 



Sonietl^.es 



SoTTotin^s 



Rarely 



Rarely 



"onetincs 



Oftcm 



vory 
Fr^*oii?n':l 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Very 



Verj^ 

Freonc^n'^j 



Very 



Very 

Frnar.enV 



So.^otir.cs 



Never 



Never 



Never 



Rarely 



PvOrely 



Rarelv 



Rarely 



Never 



P^-^relv 



Scn^etiiTies 



Sometimes 



Often 



Often 



Very 

Froqurrr 



Often 



Sometime: 



Sortetines 



SoT.etimes 



Often 



Often 



VeiT 
Fror,u-:.t 
vcry 



VeiT 

Freoueii'' 



Very 



Often 



Ver: 

I'Yoau.'^ 



Scnotinos 



31. Child Plays and interacts wj.th other children. 

32. Child inlti rites con^T^rsaticn with peers. 



Very 
Frea . 



Often 



33,vChild shews appropriate enoticns (ex:lauch3 at 
\hinr;s thr,t a/ro Auin,y, cr:;.es at sad thinp.s ,etc. , 

yk. Child wo-ks jnd^rcnci^'^ntly. 



Very 
Preo. 



35. Child 3ho-r,-s self-confidence (ex: willinc to 
try new experiences.) 



36. Child initiates conversations with adults. 



37. 



Child assur.es resncnbibilities (extruns errands )FreQ. 



Very 



Slim. 



Often- 



Often 



So:r?ti.'-ie? 



?9r^tjj:i^^ 



SoT^*^ tines 



Sonetlnes 



Of ton 



Very 

Frce"ji r- 



j'^<?vor 



No',or 



Vciy 



38. Child r^es decisicns indenendor^tly. 

39^. Child is sought out Iry peers. 

UO.^i Child gi^-es beha^/ioral indication or enjoying 
^what he is doing (ex: shows enthusiasm and 
intorr::t^ etc . ) \ - — 



Child interacts positively with adults. 



U2. Child is able to take leadership role In frames. 
Ii3. Child cor:r)letes work assirnmehts. 



Very 
Freo. 



Very 
FreOt 



Very 
Freq. 



Very 
Freq. 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Very 
Free. 



o ^ . 23 

Fl^fr Child snontaneously volunteers in class. 



Very 



VeiT 
Frcq. 



Often 



Often 



Often 



Sometimes 



Sometimes 



Sonetimos 



Sop^^t^ mes 



Sor'-^tlrer' 



Sometime:? 



Somet: rres 



Sometimi'S 



Somotines 



SomiO'tlmes 



Rare. 



Rar£Le. 



Rare. 



Pare, 



Nev^r 



Nov^r 



Rare. 



Rare. 



Rare, 



Rare. 



Rare. 



!!ov^!' 



Never 



